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Overbrook  Day  Maypole  Dance 

A PRIVATE  SCHOOL  for  boys  and  girls  totally  blind, 
and  those  whose  education  must  be  carried  on 
by  the  use  of  tactual  methods  because  of  defec- 
tive eye-sight,  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind  is  located  in  Overbrook,  a sub- 
urban section  of  Philadelphia.  Through  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Julius  Reinhold  Friedlander,  who  demon- 
strated by  his  successful  work  with  two  children  the 
jxissibilities  of  teaching  blind  children,  the  school  was 
established  March  25,  1833.  Friedlander  was  appointed 
“Principal  Instructor”  when  the-  school  opened  with 
four  pupils  on  Twelfth  near  Race  street.  The  school 
was  moved  to  Twentieth  and  Race  streets  in  1936 
where  it  was  located  for  the  next  sixty-three  years. 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  of  Boston  who  had  become  prin- 
cipal, was  largely  responsible  for  the  removal  of  the 
school  in  1899  to  more  healthful  surroundings  in 
Overbrook.  These  grounds  now  comprise  about  twenty 
acres. 

Main  Buildings 

The  buildings  are  of  Spanish  mission  style  archi- 
tecture, low  and  rambling,  with  many  windows  to  ad- 
mit an  abundance  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight ; because 
of  their  stone  and  metal  construction,  they  are  almost 
completely  fireproof.  The  main  building  is  built  around 
two  cloisters,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  The 
covered  portions  of  these  provide  excellent  recrqatipn 
space  for  the  pupils,  especially  during  inclement 
weather,  and  the  cloister  gardens  are  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  spots  on  the  school  grounds.  A'Q’Jnd  the 
cloisters  are  distributed  the  cottages  which  house  tlie' 
older  jiupils,  as  well  as  the  classrooms  of  thel  mutfiC| 
manual  arts  and  home  economics  departments.  In  the 


center,  between  the  cloisters  are  located  those  jiortions 
of  the  building  used  by  both  hoys  and  girls,  the  gym- 
nasium and  auditorium.  The  rooms  in  which  academic 
subjects  are  taught  flank  the  beautiful  marble  rotunda 
at  the  front  of  the  building.  .Adjacent  to  these  rooms 
are  the  print  and  braille  libraries  and  the  printery 
where  brailles  is  embossed. 

The  Kindergarten  Building,  where  the  young  chil- 
dren live  and  have  their  classes,  is  an  entirely  separate 
unit.  Here  approximately  thirty-six  little  boys  and  girls 
in  the  kindergarten,  first  and  second  grades,  live  in  as 
home-like  an  atmosphere  as  possible,  under  the  watch- 
ful supervision  of  three  teachers  and  two  housemoth- 
ers, and  when  the  classroom  routine  is  over  for  the 
day,  it  is  a common  sight  to  see  little  children  happily 
playing  on  the  rocking  boat  in  the  kindergarten  play- 
ground, telling  stories  and  singing  songs  in  morning 
or  evening  circle,  or  making  baskets  in  the  kinder- 
garten work  rooms. 

Cottages 

During  the  past  year  the  new  Senior  Cottage  has 
been  under  construction.  This  will  also  be  a unit,  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  main  building.  It  will  house 
approximately  twenty  older  boys  and  has  been  de- 
signed to  provide  adequate  recreation  and  study  facil- 
ities for  them.  The  Senior  Cottage  has  been  con- 
structed in  the  same  architectural  style  as  the  main 
building  and  will  contain  a large  airy  living  room  and 
dining  room  on  the  first  floor  in  addition  to  a number 
of  small  sound-proof  reading  rooms  in  which  students 
may  listen  to  the  talking  book.  Above  these  are  the 
boys’  sleeping  quarters  and  two  sun  decks.  On  the 
ground  floor  has  been  constructed  an  enormous  game 
room,  with  an  open  fireplace,  and  a similar  room  solely 
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for  the  use  of  the  Boy  Scouts.  The  senior  boys  will 
have  all  their  meals  in  their  own  cottage  dining  room, 
but  will  go  to  the  main  building  to  attend  all  classes. 

The  cottages,  housing  the  younger  boys  and  girls, 
are  located  along  the  cloisters  and  are  similar  in  con- 
struction and  design.  Each  one  opens  directly  onto  the 
cloister  and  has  facilities  for  accommodating  approxi- 
mately twenty-five  children  and  a house  mother.  The 
sleeping  quarters,  locker  rooms  and  the  sitting  room, 
where  the  boys  or  girls  gather  before  bedtime  to  lis- 
ten to  the  radio  or  talking  book,  comprise  the  second 
floor,  while  the  playroom,  which  is  always  occupied 
during  rainy  weather,  is  located  on  the  first  floor.  Since 
there  are  no  facilities  for  cooking  or  serving  meals  in 
the  cottages,  the  boys  and  girls  eat  in  the  two  large 
dining  rooms,  located  on  their  respective  sides  of  the 
main  building. 

The  cottage  system  is  used  by  Overbrook  because  it 
groups  the  students  according  to  age,  into  small  units 
intended  to  approximate  home  life  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Although  the  pupils  are  not  expected  to  do  any  of 
the  routine  work  in  the  cottage,  they  are  required  to 
make  their  beds  and  to  keep  their  lockers  neat  and 
tidy.  Facilities  for  washing  and  ironing  clothes  are 
provided  in  the  cottage  for  the  older  boys  and  girls, 
but  use  of  them  is  not  compulsory  since  the  laundry 
of  all  students  is  done  by  the  school. 

Provisions  for  medical  care  and  physical  well-being 
of  the  pupils  are  complete.  The  dispensary  and  infirm- 
ary, supervised  by  a resident  nurse  and  an  assistant 
nurse  are  located  in  the  main  building;  the  medical 
staff  is  compK)sed  of  a physician,  an  ophthalmologist, 
a laryngologist,  and  a dentist.  Each  child  is  given  a 
careful  examination  upon  admission,  and  frequent 
check-ups,  since  the  physicians  visit  the  school  at  reg- 
ular intervals,  as  well  as  upon  call. 
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The  resident  capacity  of  Overbrook  is  about  two 
hundred  fourteen  children,  and  there  are  a number  of.  J 
day  jiupils.  The  school  term  begins  in  September  and 
terminates  in  the  middle  of  June.  During  that  time. 


pupils  are  permitted  to  receive  frequent  visits  from 
their  parents  and  friends,  and  those  students  who  live 
sufficiently  near  are  encouraged  to  go  home  for  week- 
ends, although  they  must  return  to  school  before 
classes  are  resumed  on  Monday  morning.  All  pupils 
return  to  their  homes  for  the  Christmas  and  Easter 
vacations. 


Rok  Making 


Overbrook  is  non-sectarian.  However,  its  pupils  are 
required  to  attend  the  church  of  their  parents’  choice 
and  attend  Sunday  school  or  church  services  at  one  of 
the  neighborhood  churches  every  Sunday,  accompanied 
by  a member  of  the  staff. 

Request  for  admission  to  Overbrook  is  made  to  the 
principal  in  the  form  of  an  application  blank,  which 
states  the  applicant’s  name,  age,  degree  of  blindness 
and  other  detailed  information.  If  the  applicant  is 
found  eligible,  the  principal  recommends  him  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Committee  on  Admission  and  Discharge. 
He  is  admitted  as  soon  as  there  is  a vacancy.  Tlie 
number  of  years  that  a pupil  will  spend  in  the  school 
is  determined  by  his  age  at  admission,  physical  condi- 
tion, mentality,  ambition,  initiative  and  character.  For 
those  pupils  who  have  lost  their  sight  before  six  years 
of  age,  who  enter  school  promptly,  and  have  the  requi- 
site physical,  mental  and  moral  qualifications,  the 
school  course  extends  over  twelve  years.  The  majority 
of  pu  lils  who  remain  at  Overbrook  for  a short  time 
only,  are  those  who  have  lost  their  sight  in  late  adoles- 
ence  and  who  cannot  remain  in  school  with  profit  be- 
vond  three  or  four  years.  Age  limits  for  entrance  are 
not  fixed  by  the  management,  but  the  school  prefers 
not  to  admit  applicants  too  young  to  dress  or  care  for 
themselves,  or  too  old  to  be  amenable  to  school  dis- 
cipline. 

Overbrook  is  a private  school.  Pupils  are  enrolled 
at  the  expense  of  the  State  and  School  Districts  in 
which  they  are  legal  residents,  but  since  almost  three 
hundred  dollars  per  year  per  pupil  is  provided  from 
the  income  of  private  funds,  gifts  and  contributions, 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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the  parents  and  guardian  are  asked 
to  pay  such  amounts  toward  the 
education  and  maintenance  of  their 
children  as  they  can  afford.  How- 
ever, no  child  who  is  eligible  . for 
admission  has  ever  been  refused  be- 
cause of  parental  inability  to  con- 
tribute toward  his  education  and 
maintenance. 

Individual  Instruction  Stressed 

The  course  of  instruction  at  Over- 
brook aims  to  be  broad  and  thor- 
ough to  meet  the  individual  stu- 
dent’s needs.  It  embraces  the 
branches  usually  taught  in  public 
schools,  with  special  attention  giv- 
en to  those  vocations  in  which  blind 
people  are  known  to  be  renumera- 
tively  employed.  The  school  is  orga- 
nized into  small  classes  with  trained 
teachers  in  charge  of  each  grade. 
Attempts  are  made  to  have  as  much 
individual  instruction  as  possible. 
Instruction  in  braille  reading  and 
writing  is  begun  almost  immediate- 
ly. Even  before  leaving  the  Prim- 
ary Building,  the  youngest  pupils 
have  mastered  the  elements  of  read- 
ing with  their  fingers  and  writing 
braille  with  the  special  braille  slate 
and  guide.  Those  who  complete  the 
course  and  graduate  have  studied 
elementary  English,  composition, 
rhetoric,  literature  and  dramatic 
art ; arithmetic,  algebra  and  geo- 
metry; civics,  ancient,  medieval, 
modern  European  and  American 
history ; general  science,  physio- 
logy, and  physical  geography ; type- 
writing, dictaphone  and  telephone 
operation,  braille  shorthand,  busi- 
ness forms,  business  law;  Latin 
and  French  or  German. 

Overbrook  employs  the  most  mod- 
ern methods  of  tactual  instruction 
and  in  addition  to  the  braille  slate 
uses  type  slates  for  arithmetic  com- 
putations, and  relief  or  electrical 
maps.  Each  year  the  school  adds  to 
its  growing  museum  where  its  pu- 
pils can  learn  by  “seeing  with  their 
hands.”  Teachers  are  encouraged  to 
take  their  classes  on  field  trips,  and 
nature  lessons  are  conducted  beside 
the  swiftly  running  brook  in  the 
nearby  woods,  or  in  the  famed 
Philadelphia  Baby  Zoo,  where  the 
sightless  children  are  permitted  to 
play  with  the  little  animals.  Each 
class  enjoys  annual  visits  to  the 


museums,  and  classes  in  American 
history  are  supplemented  by  trips 
to  the  places  of  historic  interest  so 
.numerous  in  Philadelphia. 

Training  For  Vocation 

In  the  course  in  manual  arts,  the 
girls  are  taught  hand  and  machine 
sewing,  crocheting  and  knitting ; 
the  boys,  wood-work,  brusk-making, 
hammock-making,  the  making  of 
door  mats,  and  racket-stringing. 
Both  boys  and  girls  learn  chair  can- 
ing, basketry  and  weaving.  Many 
of  the  older  students,  as  they  be- 
come proficient  in  manual  work  are 
permitted  to  work  in  the  shops  in 
their  free  time,  earn  enough  to  buy 
clothing  or  save  until  the  time  when 
they  leave  school  and  want  to  get 
started  in  a vocation.  Many  of  the 
boys  who  studied  piano  tuning  at 
Overbrook  have  found  this  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  self-support. 

In  the  training  of  the  girls.  Over- 
brook emphasizes  the  value  of  home- 
making,  and  a study  of  cooking  and 
food  values.  Provisions  for  practi- 
cal training  to  supplement  this  are 
found  in  the  assistance  which  the 
older  girls  are  expected  to  give  in 
the  cleaning  of  their  cottage. 

The  music  department  is  equip- 
ped with  numerous  practice  rooms. 
The  Instructors  provided  for  this 
Department  are  among  the  best  of 
this  City.  All  boys  and  girls,  pos- 
sessed of  any  musical  ability,  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  study  mu- 
sic. The  course  includes  piano,  or- 
gan, individual  and  choral  singing, 
harmony  and  the  history  of  music. 
Pupils  are  encouraged  to  join  the 
Glee  Club,  or  Special  Chorus  and 
the  Spring  and  Christmas  concerts, 
given  by  these  groups  are  gala 
events  of  the  school  year. 

Supervised  Athletic  Instruction 

The  department  of  health  and 
physical  education  is  considered  of 
extreme  importance.  The  school  is 
equipped  with  a modern  gymna- 
sium, bowling  alley,  swimming  pool 
and  an  athletic  field,  where  routine 
exercise,  under  the  supervision  of 
trained  physical  instructors,  is  found 
to  be  not  only  physically  beneficial 
but  a source  of  much  pleasure  for 
both  boys  and  girls.  An  adaptation 
of  the  game  of  football  is  very  pop- 
ular among  the  older  boys,  and  in 
the  fall,  rival  teams  practice  every 
day  on  the  athletic  field  vieing  with 
each  other  in  an  effort  to  kick  the 
ball  over  their  opponents’  goal. 


Bowling  and  wrestling  supplant 
football  in  popularity  in  the  winter 
months.  Overbrook  is  particularly 
proud  of  its  wrestling  team,  which 
lias  succeeded  in  remaining  unde- 
feated for  the  [last  several  years, 
although  it  meets  schools  for  sighted 
as  well  as  schools  for  the  blind. 
Swimming  and  diving  in  the  large 
modern  pool  are  popular  the  year 
round.  Track  activities,  with  the  ac- 
companying trips  to  other  schools 
for  blind  pupils  and  the  frequent 
visits  of  rival  track  teams  bring  the 
athletic  season  to  a close  in  the 
spring. 

Although  the  athletic  program  for 
the  girls  is  not  so  elaborate  as  that 
for  the  boys,  the  girls  do  spend  sev- 
eral stimulating  hours  every  week 
in  the  gymnasium  learning  folk  or 
tap  dancing,  running  and  jumping 
on  the  athletic  field,  or  in  the  swim- 
ming pool. 

Extra  Curricular  Activities 

Dramatics  and  speech  work  also 
play  an  important  part  in  the  edu- 
cational program  of  Overbrook. 
Many  short  plays  and  patriotic  pro- 
grafs  are  presented  in  morning  as- 
sembly and  the  highlight  of  the 
season  is  the  annual  Spring  play, 
presented  by  Philo-drama,  the  dra- 
matic society. 

Working  under  the  guidance  of 
the  English  Department  is  the  stu- 
dent editorial  staff  of  the  Red  and 
White,  the  school  magazine,  which 
is  issued  four  times  a year,  in  both 
print  and  braille.  The  Red  and 
White  publishes  school  and  alumnae 
news  and  the  original  work  of  the 
budding  writers  and  poets  that 
abound  at  Overbrook. 

The  school  Swing  Band  serves  as 
an  outlet  for  the  talents  of  some  of 
the  students.  It  frequently  performs 
in  morning  assembly,  and  this  year 
surpassed  itself  by  writing  and  ar- 
ranging an  original  song,  which 
quickly  became  a school  favorite. 

The  school  sponsors  a number  of 
clubs  for  its  pupils’  interest  and 
recreation.  Second  in  popularity  to 
the  dramatic  society  is  the  dancing 
club.  The  boys  and  girls  each  have 
an  evening  a week  for  dancing. 
Several  dances  are  given  every 
year,  to  which  the  pupils  are  en- 
couraged to  invite  their  friends. 
Since  the  boys  and  girls  are  not  al- 
lowed to  dance  together,  separate 
dances  are  usually  held  for  boys 
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Archbishop  Francis  J.  Spellman, 
of  New  York,  on  September  27 
dedicated  at  Lincoln  Hall  three  new 
residential  cottages,  each  to  house 
24  boys.  These  cottages  were  made 
possible  by  a gift  of  $100,000  from 
the  Hayden  Foundation. 

John  W.  Poe,  formerly  institu- 
tional case  worker  at  the  Colored 
Orphan  Asylum,  New  York  City, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  super- 
intendent, to  succeed  John  G.  Rom- 
mel. 

Mrs.  Lavinia  Keys  Ebling,  for 
six  years  with  the  Connie  Maxwell 
Orphanage  in  Greenwood  S.  C.,  and 
later  identifiecb  with  the  Alabama 
Relief  Association  and  the  Alabama 
State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Federation  of  Protestant 
Welfare  Agencies.  Mrs.  Ebling 
succeeds  Leona  Stuart  Areson. 

Rudolph  Wittenberg,  formerly 
educational  director  of  the  Haw- 
thorne-Cedar  Knolls  School, 
Hawthorne,  N.  Y.,  recently  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Jewish  Child 
Guidance  Bureau,  Newark,  N.  J., 
where  he  will  serve  as  psychia- 
tric social  worker. 

Paul  T.  Beisser  has  resigned  as 
general  secretary  to  the  Henry 
Watson  Children’s  Aid  Society,  of 
Baltimore,  to  go  to  St.  Louis  as 
general  secretary  of  the  St.  Louis 
Children’s  Aid  Society.  He  succeeds 
Herschel  Alt,  who  is  now  director 
of  Hawthorne-Cedar  Knolls  School, 
Hawthorne,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Margaret  Barbee  has  be- 
come executive  director  of  the  New 
York  Child’s  Poster  Home  Service. 
She  formerly  was  assistant  to  Paul 
T.  Beisser  at  the  Henry  Watson 
Children’s  Aid  Society  in  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Bellefaire  Joins  With  the  Wel- 
fare Association  for  Jewish  Child- 
ren in  Cleveland — Communities 
throughout  the  sixteen  states  served 
by  Bellefaire,  the  Jewdsh  Orphan 
Home  at  Cleveland,  will  gain  the 
advantages  of  a complete  child  care 
service,  as  a result  of  the  Integra- 
tion Plan  adopted  by  Bellefaire  and 
the  Welfare  Association  for  Jewish 
Children,  the  Cleveland  foster  home 
agency.  Arrangements  were  con- 
summated at  a meeting  of  the  new 


Jewish  Children’s  Bureau,  held  at 
Bellefaire,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
September  24th. 

“The  Integration  Plan  provides 
for  a new  agency,  to  be  known  as 
the  Cleveland  Jewish  Children’s 
Bureau,  the  governing  body  of 
which  will  be  composed  of  13  Belle- 
faire trustees,  13  Welfare  Associa- 
tion trustees,  and  two  Jewish  Social 
Service  Bureau  trustees.  This 
agency  will  receive  applications  for 
all  Cleveland  children  and  have 
control  of  their  placement,  trans- 
fer and  discharge. 

“Bellefaire  will  retain  its  auton- 
omy as  a regional  agency  but  will 
have  the  benefit  of  a staff  trained 
and  experienced  by  22  years  of 
foster  home  placement  service. 

Bellefaire,  the  Cleveland  Jewish 
Orphan  Home,  was  founded  in 
1868,  by  the  fraternal  order  of 
B’nai  B’rith.  While  for  many 
years,  its  region  has  included  the 
sixteen  middle  western  states  of 
Districts  Nos.  2 and  6 of  the  B’nai 
B’rith,  its  constitution  was  recently 
broadened  to  permit  service  to  any 
Jewish  child  requiring  Bellefaire’s 
care. 

DAY  NURSERY  NEWS 

The  Stamford  Day  Nursery  of 
Stamford,  Connecticut,  presented 
many  interesting  facts  in  its  An- 
nual Report  for  1940.  A few  high 
])oints  were : the  attendance  had 
increased  25%  over  that  of  1939, 
(the  Stamford  Advocate,  October 
16.  1940  states  that  the  average  was 
78%)  : a trained  staff  had  been 
started  although  the  total  number 
still  remained  10 ; the  Day  Nursery 
had  further  extended  its  influence 
into  the  home ; and  it  had  strength- 
ened community  contacts.  The 
Stamford  Day  Nursery  operates  in 
an  old-fashioned  country  house. 
Mrs.  Ethel  B.  Arnett  is  the  Direc- 
tor. 

The  Pittsfield  Day  Nursery  of 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  reports 
that  three  of  its  older,  talented 
children  were  the  first  to  register  at 
the  new  Community  Music  School, 
established  this  year.  This  Day 
Nursery  was  taking  care  of  about 
25  children  in  June,  1940.  Situated 
in  a small,  attractive  country  house 


it  has  a staff  of  three.  Miss  Hen- 
rietta Wood,  Headworker,  a teach- 
er, and  a cook. 

The  Children’s  Colony,  at  433 
West  End  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y., 
is,  in  a sense,  a Day  Nursery.  Al- 
though it  is  not  confined  to  the 
children  of  working  mothers,  it 
stays  open  for  about  twelve  hours 
to  accomodate  them.  The  Child- 
ren’s Colony  is  in  an  old  city  house 
which  has  been  redone  most  effec- 
tively. White  picket  fences  span 
the  class-rooms  to  prevent  the  child- 
ren from  playing  too  near  the  win- 
dows. 

Brightside  Day  Nursery,  New 
York.  N.  Y.,  now  has  two  gradu- 
ate nurses  attached  to  its  clinic. 
They  are  Mrs.  Maureen  Evans  and 
Miss  Barbara  Semple.  This  clinic 
is  known  as  Cannon  St.  Health 
Centre  and  serves  the  children  of 
the  neighborhood  — many  of  whom 
formerly  attended  Brightside. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I mention 
the  closing  of  the  Washington 
Heights  Day  Nursery,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Eollowing  the  death  of  Miss 
Katherine  Burton,  its  director,  the 
staff  carried  on  bravely  for  a num- 
ber of  months.  Eisman  Day  Nur- 
sery has  also  closed  its  doors.  But 
it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  re- 
open in  another  district  of  New 
York  City. 

Miss  Amy  Hostler,  formerly  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Day  Nurseries,  visi- 
ted Brightside  twice  during  the 
Spring  of  1941.  At  that  time  she 
was  the  Educational  Supervisor  of 
the  12  W.  P.  A.  Nursery  Schools 
in  Manhattan,  Brooklyn  and 
Queens.  New  York  City.  She  is 
now  Dean  at  the  Mills  School  for 
Kindergarten-Primary  Teachers  at 
66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Sophia  Lauterbach  has  been 
appointed  Headworker  at  the  Jew- 
ish Day  Nursery  and  Neighborhood 
House,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  She 
formerly  resided  in  London,  and 
did  social  work  there.  She  is  also 
a writer  of  articles. 

Ethel  Beer 
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and  girls.  Dancing  is  a popular 
form  of  recreation  and  the  pupils 
eagerly  look  forward  to  these  events. 

The  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  Troops, 
under  the  leadership  of  faculty 
Scout-masters,  sponsor  varied  and 
interesting  activities  for  their  mem- 
bers. Besides  their  regular  weiekly 
meetings,  the  scouts  go  on  numer- 
ous hikes  and  an  annual  week-end 
camping  expedition,  which  is  always 
popular  with  the  troop  members. 

Several  of  the  high  school  classes 
have  organized  Grammar  clubs 
which  hold  bi-weekly  meetings  and 
climax  their  year  of  social  activities 
with  a picnic  at  Woodside,  the  near- 
by amusement  park.  The  Current 
Events  Club  is  popular  with  the 
older  boys  and  girls.  At  their  meet- 
ings, the  pupils  have  heated  dis- 
cussions of  the  weekly  news  broad- 
casts which  serve  to  stimulate  and 
arouse  many  of  their  original  and 
worthwhile  ideas. 

Holidays  Celebrated 

Holidays,  such  as  Halloween,  are 
always  celebrated  by  parties  in  all 
the  cottages.  Pupils,  aided  by  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  spend  hours 
decorating  their  playrooms  in  prep- 
aration for  these  gala  occasions. 
Favorite  games  are  played,  and 
each  party  concludes  with  the  tra- 
ditional ice  cream  and  cake. 

Once  a year,  the  pupils  are  taken 
to  the  circus,  as  guests  of  Mr.  Ellis 
Gimbel,  a Philadelphia  philanthrop- 
ist. All  the  students  from  the 
youngest  kindergartener  to  the  se- 
niors look  forward  to  this  day  eag- 
erly. School  is  dismissed  and  pupils 
and  teachers  depart  for  the  circus 
grounds  in  double-decked  busses. 
Once  seated  in  the  great  circus  tent, 
the  blind  boys  and  girls  watch  the 
show  through  the  eyes  of  the  guides 
who  are  scattered  through  the 
group,  hear  the  music,  feel  the  ten- 
sion and  excitement,  and  enjoy  the 
performance  just  as  thoroughly  as 
their  sighted  companions. 

The  year’s  round  of  activities  is 
brought  to  a close  by  two  events  of 
major  importance.  On  Overbrook 
Day,  friends  are  invited  to  visit  the 
school  and  see  the  children  at  work 
and  play,  witness  the  crowning  of 
the  May  Queen  and  the  Folk  Danc- 
ing in  her  honor.  Finally  comes 
June  and  graduation,  with  its  ac- 
companying celebrations — Promen- 
ade Day,  with  the  school  thrown 
open  hospitably  to  Alumni  and 


guests,  and  the  traditional  Alumni 
and  Alumnae  Banquet  and  Dance 
on  the  next  evening,  given  in  honor 
of  the  new  graduates. 

Overbrook,  with  its  broad  edu- 
catioal  and  social  progress,  aims  to 
give  its  students  as  full  and  varied 
a life  as  possible,  to  enable  them  to 
meet  the  seeing  world  outside  on  an 
equal  footing,  so  that  its  boys  may 
one  day  become  self-supporting 
members  of  society,  and  its  girls 
happy,  useful  members  of  society. 

Suggested  Cottage  Activities 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

FOUNDERS  COTTAGE 
\ ACTIVITIES 
Scene'  Founders  Cottage 
Time: 'Month  of  October 
Characters : 13  boys,  one  house- 
mother — and  the  Uninvited 
Guest. 

On  a beautiful  Indian  Summer 
Day  Founders  Cottage  peace  and 
quiet  were  disturbed  by  the  Unin- 
vited Guest.  Founders  Cottage  does 
not  mind  an  unwanted  guest  now 
and  then,  but  when  one  comes  for 
21  whole  ^ays — then  it’s  what  the 
boys  call  “mutiny.” 

Our  Uninvited  Guest  was  the  in- 
fantile paralysis  germ  which  made 
our  cottage  become  quarantined  for 
21  days — 504  hours,  or  30,240  min- 
utes. On  top  of  it  all,  the  house- 
mother was  new  and  had  not  been 
through  the  ropes  as  yet.  However, 
she  can  now  assure  you  that  by  the 
time  the  sentence  of  21  days  was 
over,  she  not  only  knew  the  ropes, 
but  also  knew  how  to  tie  a few 
knots  of  her  oWn. 

What  did  we  do  during  those 
long  days  of  exile? 

1.  The  boys  Vorked  with  yarn 
and  made  themselves  fancy  wo- 
ven pillow  tops.' 

2.  We  had  a Nature  Scaven- 
ger Hunt.  Do  you  know  what 
the  national  emblem  of  Canada 
is  ? 

3.  Stockings  were  cut  and  sew- 
ed for  the  making  of  rugs. 

4.  Various  boys  worked  on 
model  airplanes  and  boats. 

5.  Many  hours  were  spent  in 
working  on  the  two  huts  which 
a few  of  the  boys  own. 

6.  One  day  was  spent  in  gath- 
ering and  storing  walnuts,  while 


anotlier  was  used  to  disinfect  the 
collages. 

7.  Some  of  the  hoys  wanted 
to  earn  some  money  so  we  wash- 
ed the  walls  and  woodwork. 

8.  4'he  rest  of  the  time  was 
filled  in  by  reading,  jdaying 
games,  experimenting  in  the  kit- 
chen, ])laying  with  the  electric 
train,  and  studying  on  .school 
days  from  1 to  3. 

Now  it’s  all  over,  hut  we  know 
the  hoys  have  some  very  pleasant 
memories  of  the  days  they  were 
forced  to  entertain  the  Uninvited 
Guest. 

Helen  Adams,  Housemother 

SHUNK  COTTAGE 
ACTIVITIES 

The  children  attended  the  Grotto 
Circus  on  February  8. 

We  entertained  with  a Valentine 
party  on  February  12. 

On  week-end  nights  we  have 
entertained  the  girls  with  several 
informal  game  parties.  Ping  Pong 
has  provided  many  nights  of  fun. 

We  are  studying  ships.  First  we 
read  and  secured  pictures  of  the 
{Continued  on  page  24) 
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Teachers  give  preference 
to  BURGESS  craft  ideas 
and  projects,  because  the\ 
provide  the  maximum  in 
entertainment,  PLUSedu- 
cation  for  pupils  of  all  ages. 

No  wonder  BURGESS 
plans  and  materials  ...  so 
easy  to  use,  yet  so  com- 
pletely “right"  in  every  v 
detail,  are  "standard"  in 
classrooms  throughout 
America. 


BURGESS  HANDICRAFT  SUPPLIES 


FREE 


OUR  BIG 
H new  colorful,  beautifully 
H illustrated  catalog  . . . more 
I interesting  than  ever,  yours 

I"' 


18G  N.  Wabash  Aven  ue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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: HERE’S  HELP  FOR  ALL ! 


Crafts  Leaders — The  Universal 
Handicrafts  Service,  Inc.,  of  1267 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
has  ready  for  distribution  a giant 
catalogue  of  craft  supplies  and 
tools  of  all  kinds.  Upon  request 
they  will  place  your  name  on 
their  permanent  mailing  list  to 
receive  bulletin's  of  a helpful  na- 
ture. In  asking  for  the  cata- 
logue, state  the  name  of  your 
institution  and  your  position. 

The  Burgess  Handicraft  and 
Hobby  Service,  117  North  Wa- 
bash Avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  will 
also  send  you  an  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  craft  tools  and  supplies, 
with  many  helpful  suggestions. 

Recreation  and  Play  Leaders — 

“Games  for  Men  and  Boys”  is  the 
title  of  a 110-page  book  packed 
with  suitable  games  and  contests 
for  the  cottage,  playground  and 
gymnasium,  indoors  and  out ; con- 
tests, pep  and  stunt  songs,  party 
games  and  games  for  hikes.  It 
may  be  secured  from  the  National 

19  4 1 

OurlOth  Year  as  Leading 
Manufacturers  and  Whole- 
salers of  Children’s  and 
Adult’s  Clothing  for 
Institutions 

During  the  coming  year  our  recently 
enlarged  staff  of  representatives  110111 
make  monthly  calls  throughout  New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic  states. 
They  “pass  your  door”  regularly — 
invite  them  in  and  inspect  our 
1941  line  without  obligation. 
A Postal  Card  Will  Do  It! 

• 

Majinfactnrers  — Wholesalerg 

EMPIRE  SALES  CO/  Inc. 

17  Unicvn  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
AUgronquin  4-9136 

• 

New  Ungland  Branch: 

25  Foster  Street  Worcester,  Mass. 

Philadelphia  Office : 

121  No.  Broad  St.  — Tel.  Bittenhouse  7375 


Recreation  Association,  315 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
at  the  very  low  cost  of  Ten  Cents. 

— <5>— 

School  and  Music  Teachers — 
The  words  and  music  of  eight 
patriotic,  national  songs  are  con- 
tained in  a 16-page  colorfully 
printed  booklet  arranged  and 
published  by  the  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Insurance  Company,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  They  are  free  upon 
request ; quantities  should  be 
sought  on  the  institution  station- 
ery. 

Educational — The  Consolidated 
Edison  Company  of  New  York 
will  send  projector,  film  and 
operator  to  your  institution  for  a 
showing  of  their  interesting 
and  educational  moving  picture. 
“Electrifying  New  York.”  This 
feature  picture  is  of  unusual  in- 
terest to  those  acquainted  with 
the  city  of’ New  York. 

Three-reel  16  MM.  sound  film 
in  color  showing  how  freight  is 
handled,  lumber,  cotton  and  pa- 
per are  transported  from  the  ori- 
ginal sources  to  tfie  factories 
where  they  are  used  in  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacturing.  These 
educational  films  are  most  desir- 
able for  schoolroom  or  general 
program  use.  They  may  be  se- 
cured without  cost  from  the 
Waterman  Steamship  Corpora- 
tion, Mobile,  Ala. 

Basketball  Coaches — The  Hunt- 
inyton  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Hunt- 
ington, Ind.,  will  send  coaches, 
upon  request,  a copy  of  their  ex- 
cellent “Seal-O-San  Basketball 
Coaches  Digest  and  Scorebook.” 
In  addition  to  serving  as  a score- 
book,  the  volume  contains  many 
helpful  coaching  suggestions,  ar- 
ticles, and  hints  on  the  physical 
care  of  players.  It’s  free  for  the 
asking. 

School  Department — Write  the 
National  Education  Association, 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  complete 
information  regarding  American 
Education  Week  materials  avail- 
able at  low  cost  prices.  This 


material  may  be  used  in  the  edi 
cational  department,  cottage  an 
in  the  general  institution  prc 
gram  for  both  children  and  sta 
members. 

Want  to  Start  a Drum  Corp?- 

A free  book,  “Your  Junior  Drui 
Corps,”  which  tells  how  to  orgar 
ize  and  train  a drum  corps  ma 
be  had  by  writing  Ludwig  < 
Ludwig,  Inc.,  107  Ludwig  Bldg 
1611  N.  Wolcott  Avenue,  Ch: 
cago.  111.  Regardless  of  the  siz 
of  your  institution  this  little  boo 
can  assist  you  to  organizing 
drum  corps. 

Dietitians — A beautifully  illus 
trated  booklet  entitled  “70  Year 
of  Good  Eating”  is  being  mad 
available  by  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Co 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Half  of  the  bool 
is  devoted  to  an  account  of  thfi 
hearty  meals  which  were  servec 
in  the  past  as  customary  Ameri 
can  eating  practices.  The  re 
mainder  of  the  book  tells  hov 
modern  foods  are  prepared  am 
canned  for  our  present  conven 
ience. 

Floor  Maintenance — The  S.  C 

Lawlor  Co.,  125  N.  Aberdeen  St. 
Chicago,  111.,  has  just  released  its 
new  catalogue  which  shows  z' 
new  line  of  money-saving  flooi 
machines,  scrubbers,  mopping 
tanks  and  wringers.  This  firm 
has  been  manufacturing  institu- 
tion floor  maintenance  equipment 
for  a great  many  years  and  can 
assist  the  household  department 
to  efficiency  at  lower  cost. 

— <j>— 

Kitchen  Workers — Calgon,  Inc., 
300  Ross  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
has  prepared  a series  of  five  ar- 
ticles and  printed  them  in  booklet 
form  entitled,  “The  Five  Factors 
in  Good  Dishwashing.”  This  is 
a complete  instruction  booklet, 
discussing  each  of  the  factors 
necessary  in  obtaining  hygieni- 
cally  clean  dishes.  You  can  get 
cleaner  dishes,  faster  washing 
and  more  economical  results  by 
following  the  instructions  given. 
The  book  is  free  for  the  asking. 
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CHILDREN’S 


